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During the Past Week the editor has 
been quite unwell, and unable to attend to 
his reguiar duties. Part of the time bis 
physician would not allow him to leave his 
residence. This may explain why some 
letters have not been answered promptly. 





Prospects for successful wintering of 
the bees are thus commented upon by Mr. 
0. H. Dibbern, in the Plowman : 


Those who use large hives, and did not ex- 
tract all the ae white honey, will probably 
come through all right. Owing to the ex- 
tremely dry summer, the late honey was of 
avery inferior quality, and we may expect 
the small hive man, who bas extract all 
he could get up to August, will be among 
the mourners next spring. 


> 





At the Dallas, Texas, Fair, Mr. J. W. 
Eckman seems to have made a “sweep” of 
the premiums. The Richmond Opinion of 
Nov. 5, says : 

In the honey department Mr. J. W. Eck- 
man proves that his system of bee-manage- 
ment is par excellence, for he took the whole 
list of premiums, showing honey in every 
conceivable shape and form. 

The premiums on bees and honey, which 
Mr. Eckman was awarded, amounted to $52. 
Surely it pays to excel in the matter of 
putting up honey for the market, and then 
to make a good display of it. We congratu- 
late Mr. Eckman upon his progressive man- 
agement, and the exertions he has put forth 
to exhibit it to the world. 





Mr. R. H. Holmes, of Shoreham, Vt., 
on Nov. 15, 1886, requested us to note the 


Canadian Suit Against Bee-Keeping. 
—R. F. Holtermann sends to the General 
Manager of the Bee-Keepers’ Union a state- 
ment of the case as set forth on page 742, 
and adds, “I think you will here find a case 
which should be taken up.” He then adds: 

How far we in Canada have supported the 
Union I know not; probably not as we 
should ; but I have seen its utility if prop- 
erly conducted, and thus far I believe it has 
been. I sent $1, and am prepared to send 
another, so I am not ashamed to call for aid. 

In reply to this we will say that the Union 
for the present year has only two members 
in all Canada—the Rey. W. F. Clarke and G. 
A. Deadman. Last year there were three, 
if we include Mr. Holtermann’s dollar sent 
to the defense fund, without annual dues. 
Mr. Jos. Harrison, the person sued, is nota 
member, and the only claim that could be 
entertained at all, would beto prevent the 
recording of a precedent in the law books of 
America. 

The “only bee-paper in Canada” has 
never thought enough of the Union to men- 
tion “ its aims and objects ;’’ neither have its 
proprietors ever offered to become members. 

Mr. Harrison, in a letter dated Nov. 10, 
1886, writes as follows: 

If such men are permitted to obtain in- 
junctions to restrain persons from keeping 
bees, farewell to bee-culture in Ontario 
I cannot say when the final question will be 
brought up, but expect it sometime before 
Christmas. The judge submitted these 
questions to the jury: 

1. Did nearness of the bees cause discom- 
fort to the complainant in any unusual 
degree ? 

2. Did the complainant acquiesce in Mr. 
Harrison's keeping bees, by allowing him to 
put 28 hives of bees in his yard before he 
(Mr. Harrison) found fault with the dirty 
pig-pen ? 

The General Manager is in some doubt 
whether the Union should take hold of the 
case in Canada, especially when the apiarist 
is nota member of the Union. He is now 
consulting with the Advisory Board, and 
their decision will be final. 





ee 


Tasting of a Honey-Bee.—The Hart- 
ford Times recently contained the following 
peculiar experience with a honey-bee : 


A Ridgefield farmer has a hired man 
named Burdick, who, a few weeks ago, was 

icking up apples to carry to the cider-mill. 
Fie came across a fair and ripe one and bit 
into it for a mouthful, without discovering 
aholein it wherein was concealed a bee, 
which stung him on the tongue. It was 
painful for a time, and his tongue badly 
swelled. For two days he suffered from 
constant nausea, and was searcely able to 
eat. The effect then passed off and he forgot 
the matter. But he is now forcibly reminded 
of it, for whenever he attempts to eat an 
apple he experiences the same sensation he 
did when stung, and if he persists in eating 
it, his tongue swells and the nausea returns. 


ae 





J. W. Sanders, of Le Grand, Iowa, has 
sent us one of his division-boards, which 








following announcement. As every other 
department of the JouRNAL is full, we give 
ithere: “The annual convention of the 
Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will be | 
held in Burlington, Vt., on Jan. 13, 1887.”’ | 
The programme is not fully made up, but it | 


is expected that there will be a two days’ 
Session. | 





Bi | 


E. H. Cook, Andover, Conn., has sent us 





consists of a plain piece of board % of an 
inch shorter than the hive, with a piece of 
rubber % inch wide at each end to make it 
up to the width of the hive, and keep it bee- 
tight. It has an ordinary flat top-bar with 
projecting ends. 


The Indianapolis Convention — the 
proceedings of which we have published, 
and a notice may be seen on page 748 of this 
issue—is thus commented upon by our 


friend, Mr. A. I. Root, in Gleanings, for Nov. 
15, 1886 : 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS CONVENTION, 


The above report is very neatly gotten up. 
It is a book glonely pesnses. of 32 pages. Ti 
is furnished by the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for 25 cents. It seems to me the matter con- 
tained in it ought to be worth that to any 
enthusiastic bee-keeper. While I am about 
* I ~~, I — to make editorial men- 

on oO e proceedings a year ago. I regret 
this, as it embodied alee a history of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society from 
1870 to 1884. The price is also 25 cents, 
furnished by the AMERICAN BRE JOURNAL, 
This latter book contains 64 pages. While 
we are looking over these convention re- 
ports, I feel moved to say that the editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL should receive 
a vote of thanks for the very faithful ser- 
vice he has rendered at different times to 
this convention, or, so far as I know, at all 
conventions. He is a most excellent reader 
and speaker, full of good-natured pleasantry 
and enthusiasm ; and with the experience 
of the last two or three conventions before 
me, I for one should feel sorry to find friend 
Newman absent from any convention I 
= ee the good fortune to be permitted 
0 attend. 


Thanks, Brother Root, but we fear we 
shall not have the pleasure of meeting to- 
gether at the Michigan State Convention. 
We regret this, but it is out of our control. 





ee —___ 


Mons. Leon Jonas, one of the founders 
and the Secretary of the “ Societe D’ Apicul- 
teur de la Somme,” in the northeast of 
France, died last January, and on Oct. 12, 
the President, Mons, Jules Madare, also de- 
parted this life. The Bulletin of the Society 
came out with a wide,black border for each, 
showing the esteem and affectionin which 
they were held by the members. The death 
of the latter occurred while our interna- 
tional convention was being held at Indian- 
apolis. It is strange that these two intimate 
friends should have diedin the same year ! 
Both were apiarists uf renown, and in their 
death the apicultural world has lost two 
progressive and enthusiastic bee-keepers. 





The December Number of Frank 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine closes the Twen- 
tieth Volume. The opening article is “A 
Moravian Village,” by Lieut. H. R. Lemly, 
U.S. A., who describes sympathetically the 
village of Salem, N. C. Mr. Powell's fifth 
number of “Leaves from My Life,” deals 
with Lord Beaconsfield, “ Barry Cornwall,” 
and Alfred Domett. This Leaf is very fully 
illustrated. Other profusely illustrated arti- 
cles are: “Zanzibar, and Mission Work 
There,” etc. There is plenty of miscellany 
in the shape of short articles and sketches, 
and several very beautiful full-page repro- 
ductions of paintings by well-known artists. 


—_____+-_ ~<a ee 


The Union Reading Circle is the title 
of a new literary journal —aoeuny devoted 
to home study and reading circies; it is 








The frame isa regular Langstroth frame 
with a V-shaped top-bar, with comb founda- 


| tion about one-half the way down, and a 


wire run through from side to side,embedded 
in the foundation to keep it from bulging. 


his 28-page Club List of newspapers and | Both are placed in our Museum for the 


Magazines for 1887. 


inspection of visitors. 





somewhat after the plan of the Chautau- 
quan, but is non-sectarian, and the instruc- 
tion is intended to be highly scholarly, 
leading through complete college courses, 
over fifty distinguished college professors 
being connected with the enterprise. 

Yearly subscription, $1.00 ; single copy 10 
cents. Address The Reading Circle Associa- 


tion, 147 Throop Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


= _ 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 
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Fumigating Comb Honey. 


Query, No. 338.—In keeping comb honey 
until winter, especially if the fall be warm, 
millers spin their webs on the combs, injur- 
ing its appearance—often destroy it entirely. 
How much sulphur or brimstone must be 
used to every 1,000 cubic feet of space, and 
how burned or applied ?—J. C. 





A heaping table-spoonful will be 
sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
The room should be perfectly tight. 
The sulphur can be placed on live 
coals in an iron vessel—J. P. H 
BROWN. 

Burn the sulphur in asmoker. We 
cannot say how much is needed, but 
it must be used plentifully, and yet 
not enough to turn the propolis green. 
Practice in this is better than theory. 
—DAapAnt & Son. 

I use about one-fourth of a pound 
to every 2,000 cubic feet. To apply, 
put some ashes in an iron kettle, and 
on the ashes place some live coals, 
then pour the sulphur on the coals.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

The comb should be hung on frames 
in a close room, and enough sulphur 
burned therein to completely fill the 
room with itsfumes. One-fourth of 
a pound would be sufficient to thor- 
oughly fumigate a room 8 to 10 feet 
square.—J. E. PonD, JR. 


In a room 8 feet square I use 4 of a 

ound of sulphur. Put some ashes 
in the bottom of aniron kettle, heat 
an iron “ red hot,” put it in the ket- 
tle, lay on the sulphur, put an iron 
plate on top of the kettle, hang it in 
the top of the room; “ get out,” and 
close the door. After the sulphur has 
done its work, thoroughly ventilate. 
—H. D. CurrTine. 


Use one pound of sulphur for 1,000 
cubical feet of space. Put some ashes 
in a kettle, then put in the sulphur, 
and hang the kettle up near the top 
of the room, Heata piece of iron to 
a white heat, drop it in the kettle and 
then close the door. Have the honey 
so arranged that the fumes can gain 
access to it.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


There is no trouble in keeping 
comb honey in a warm upper room 
indefinitely if there is no pollen in 
the combs. The sections should be 
held up to the sunlight, and those 
containing pollen placed by them- 
selves and sulphured if need be. 


Using wide sections and avers 
very shallow brood-chambers wi 
remedy the trouble from bee-bread so 
that not one section in a hundred will 
have to be selected out. Bee-bread 
is as essential in the development of 
the moth-worm as the bee-larve, and 
no pains should be spared to keep it 
out of the sections. Very unpleas- 
ant results have happened from plac- 
ing comb honey upon the market con- 
taining it.—G. L. TINKER. 

1 would not use sulphur atall. If I 
had bees that would allow such work 
by millers, I would re-queen them by 
better blood. If I had honey from 
such bees, I would go over each sec- 
tion and pick out all worms and 
webs, and approaching cool weather 
will do the rest.—JAMEs HEDDON. 


Sulphur is cheap. Use enough to 
fill the space densely with fumes. It 
can be done by placing sulphur on 
live coals, or in a smoker well lighted. 
We have only to burn our sulphur in 
a confined space where the combs are 
placed. The closer the confinement 
the better.—A. J. Cook. 


Try 2 pounds to 1,000 square feet of 
comb, and if it does not green any of 
the comb it may be all right. If the 
room is full of honey I think it will 
need less sulphur than the same room 
with a little honey. Put the sulphur 


*| in some iron vessel placed in another 


vessel to make it safe, stick a match 
in the sulphur and light it.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

The millers do not spin webs, it is 
the moth-larve that spin the webs to 
protect them from the attacks of bees. 
If the combs are kept in a light place, 
and are not suffered to touch each 
other, and are free from pollen, the 
moth-worms do not trouble them, so 
far as my experience goes. In the 
use of brimstone I burn it in an old 
pot and just guess at the amount 
used. Moth-worms do not injure m 
comb honey when properly managed, 
its liability to sweat and become 
smeared being my greatest drawback. 


—G. W. DEMAREE. 





Wintering Bees in a Warm Room, 


Query, No. 339.—Can bees be wintered 
in a warm room in asecond story of a house, 
where it seldom freezes ?—Burlington, Wis. 


I should not want to try it.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Not successfully.—DADANT & Son. 

It is possible that they might, but 
the occasional freezes would not be de- 
sirable features.—W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 

If the room does not get too warm 
at times, they can be. . L. TINKER, 

I know that it has been done in the 
attic of a house in this town for sey- 
eral years.—H. D. CurTina. 

I see no reason why they could not 
if the temperature of the room could 
be kept say at 45° or 50°.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

They can, and have been so win- 
tered, and well wintered, but many 
have been lost in just such places, 








and when all the timony is in, it 


ee 
proves such a place inferior to the 
usual bee repositories.—J As. HEppoy. 
I think no one has ever made , 
success of it, although it has bee, 
tried.—C. C. MILLER. 

They could not be successfully wip. 
tered in this climate in that way, yp. 
less they could fly during warm spells 
as they do when on the summe 
stands.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I have known of such rooms being 
used with success. So they can be: 
but I should regard such a place a 
the very worst in the world for bees 
in winter.—A. J. Cook. 

Possibly they may, but I think jt 
doubtful, unless the roum is made 
absolutely dark. Much will depend 
upon the degree of warmth, and 
whether the temperature can be kept 
nearly equable, and say about 42 tp 
50°, Fabr.—J. E. Ponp, Jr. 








Keeping Bees on Shares, 


Query, No. 340.—A_ gentleman wishes 
me to take 50 colonies of bees to work op 
shares, I to furnish the land, hives, foup. 
dation, boxes, etc.—in fact to furnish every. 
thing, and do all the work, and also market 
his share of the honey. What share of the 
increase and of the honey should I get? Or, 
in other words, what per cent. should I re. 
ceive for my share ?—Defiance Co., 0. 


Seventy-five per cent.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


Eighty per cent.—H. D. Currtine. 
About 75 percent.—J. E. Ponp, Jr 
About 75 per cent.—G. L. Trvxez, 


Seventy-five per cent. would be 
about right, if you had to incur al 
the expense and labor.— J. P. 1. 
BROWN. ; 

At least % of the increase ani 
of the honey.—DADANT & Son. 


I think where each furnishes one 
half of the hives, etc., each takes one 
half of the proceeds. Ask some of 
the men who let or take bees in this 
way.—A. J. CooK. 


You should have rent for your land, 
full pay for the hives, and half pay 
for the foundation, sections and ship 
ping-crates. The honey should 
equally divided, the increase to le 
long to the one who furnished tle 
bees.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


It would depend somewhat on tie 
locality. I mean by this, that the 
rental value of bees would be wort 
more in some places than in others 
In an average location I suppose | 
per cent. would pay you, and woul 
pay the owner of the bees, as 
would get 14 of the profits for the reut 
of his s.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


If the bees are now in such hive 
as will be supplied by you for thelt 
increase, I would say that you should 
have one-half of the surplus hone), 
and all the increase, you to return tlt 
same number of colonies you recel'é, 
and at the same time of year, andi 
equally good condition. The 7 
of the bees to pay for one-half of te 
sections and shipping-crates sold- 














JAMES HEDDON. 
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A Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
Dells names indicate the number of years that the 
nmer person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 


the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
* bees 8 northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+ west; and this 6 northeast; *o northwest: 


being 











nk it southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
made of the State mentioned. 
ee 
tee For the American Bee Journai 
DA . . . 
“Me Feeding Bees—My Way of Doing it. 
G@. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Iam requested by two or three to 
give an article inthe BEE JOURNAL 
wishes on the above subject, and although I 
ork on have objected on account of the arti- 
8, foun cleappearing out of season it is of no 
every. avail, for they say, ‘‘ Now that we are 
market interested we desire it, and can re- 
of the member it.”” While an article is more 
ot? Or appropriate a little in advance of the 
id Ine time required for its use, yet I am 
: 4 ready to admit that it is often the 
case that an article on some phase in 
. Doo bee-keeping, appearing just after a 
person has had a trial of that very 
ING. same thing, sinks deeper into the 
: ] memory and does more good than it 
1D, oB would had it come at the appropriate 
(NKER. time. As many of us here at the 
ald be East have just passed through a siege 
cur all of feeding for winter, of course the 
P. matter is still fresh in our minds, and 
anxiety regarding this matter still 
se and exists, so I will comply with the re- 
t quest, hoping that even those not 
— specially interested may find some- 
4 a thing of value in it. 
any _ In the first place I wish to say that 
in this itis always well to look out in ad- 
. vance for times of scarcity, and dur- 
ing the honey-flow lay aside a good 
ar land, supply of nice, sealed, well-ripened 
alf pay honey in frames for use in the fall in 
1d ship supplying any deficient colonies which 
ould be we may have. I know of no nicer 
to be way of feeding than this, hence I 
ved the always try to keep a supply of such 
combs on hand. If they are not 
_ on the needed, the honey can be just as well 
hat the extracted from ep placing them 
> worth ina room kept at 1 for four hours 
others. before extracting) in December as in 
ose 66% August, so that no loss need occur 
1 would if such combs are not used for feeding. 
;, as he On the contrary a gain is made, for 
the rent the bee-keeper’s time is not nearly so 
7 valuable at this season of the year. 
h hives If, however, no such combs of honey 
or their ad been saved, we must resort to 
1 should sugar feeding, unless we have plenty 
, honey, of extracted honey, which is not sup- 
turn the posable, for certainly it is a great 
receive, waste of time to extract honey for the 
- and iD fun of feeding it back again. 
> ownel There are two ways of feeding bees 
‘4 sugar, one of which is to make the 
gold.- 








Sugar into candy, the cakes weighing 
tom 1 to 10 pounds, according to the 








desire of the apiarist. 1 generally 
make them of about 5 pounds each, 
and find it a very convenient size. To 
best get it in the form I wish it, I 
make a frame of the size and height I 
wish, which is usually about 8 inches 
square, and 3 inches high. 


I now make little mounds of saw- 
dust on a bench, raising them about 1 
inch high at the highest point. Over 
this wound is placed a piece of news- 
paper, and on the paper the frame 
which is to receive the candy. This 
frame should be held secure by a 
weight or some other means, so it 
cannot raise up and let the candy run 
under it. 

Having the candy boiled to the right 


: | consistency (which is known by tak- 


ing out a little and stirring it while 
the rest is partially drawn from the 
fire so it will not cook too fast while 
you are testing it, soas to get the 
start of you), stir it until it is as thick 
as it will run, when it is rapidl 
poured into the frames and left until 
cold. Now lift the frame of candy 
and pull off the paper from the bot- 
tom, when it is ready to put on the 
hive, so placing it that the centre of 
the cluster of bees will come into the 
middle of the convex place in your 
candy, for this place was made for the 
bees to cluster in so that as many as 
possiblecan reach the candy. In this 
way the moisture from the bees dur- 
ing cold nights collects on the candy, 
which moistens it to such an extent 
that the bees can lick it up, thus giv- 
ing them a supply of food. 


I find, however, that during an ex- 
treme cold spell,if there is nothing 
but candy in the hive, the bees may 
fail to cluster on it and starve, there- 
fore, I use this _ in connection with 
afew pounds of honey in the hive, 
when it always works nicely. I es- 

cially like such cakes of candy in 

ebruary and March, when there is a 
prospect of the bees getting short of 
of stores. 

The second plan, and the preferable 
one is, to make the sugar into a syrup 
which is fed to the bees during the 
warm days of September and October, 
so that they can store it in the combs 
and — it over the same as honey. 
To make the syrup I find the follow- 
ing formula the best, after trying 
nearly all the different ways recom- 
mended: Put15 pounds of water in 
a vessel that will hold about 24 quarts, 
and bring it toa boil. When boiling, 
slowly pour in 30 pounds of granu- 
lated sugar, stirring it as itis poured 
in, so it will mostly dissolve instead 
of settling to the bottomand burning. 
Now bring it to a boil again and skim 
it, if impurities arise, when it is to be 
set from the fire, and 5 pounds of well 
ripened honey stirredin. This gives 
50 pounds of feed which will be of as 
much value to the bees as 50 pounds 
of honey. The honey is put in to pre- 
vent crystallization, and with me 
proves far superior to vinegar or 
cream of tartar. 

As soon asthe syrup is cool enough 
so you can hold the hand on the out- 
side of the tin dish containing the 
syrup, itis ready for the bees. This 
feeding syrup warm has especial ad- 
vantage where the nights are cool, 


and by having it thus warm quite 
satisfactory work at feeding can be 
performed as late as November. 

Where a person has not the feeders 
or the time to prepare them, the best 
thing to use for such a pu 
common milk-pan. Set this on the 
top of the hive and fill it with syrup, 
or give the desired amount, after 
which pull off two or three handfuls 
of grass and scatter it over the syrup 
fora float; or use shavings or corn 
cobs, as is preferred. The trouble 
with these latter is that they soak up 
much of the syrup, while the former 
does not. 

Set up asmall piece of board or a 
chip against the side of the pan, so 
the bees can easily climb over to the 
feed, when a hole is to be opened to 
the hive below by turning up one 
corner of the quilt or removing a slat 
in the honey-board for the bees to 
come up through. Now scatter a few 
oe of feed down through the hole 
and over the chip, and put on the 
cover, seeing that the joints are all 
tight. so that no robber bees can get 
in. However, if a person has time at 
his command, feeders made as follows 
will prove much more satisfactory ; I 
have used such for four years, aud 
never had anything in the feeder line 
which pleased me so well, and I have 
tried nearly all the feeders in use : 


Get out two pieces of wood, havin 
them the size of your frame excep 
less % inch at the top, and inch 
thick. Nail those on each side of a 
frame, fitting the joints together with 
white lead, so as to — leaking. 
If after making, hot beeswax is run 
all over the inside, there is no possi- 
bility of leaking, and all soaking of 
the feed in the wood is prevented also. 
Bore a hole in the top-bar to the 
feeder fora funnel, and your feeder 
is ready to be hung in the hive the 
same as a frame, where it can be left 
when not in use, if desired. 

To feed, cut a little slit in the quilt 
to correspond with the hole in the 
top-bar of the feeder, through which 
the point of the funnel is to be in- 
serted and the feed poured in. When 
the funnel is removed the slit in the 
quilt closes up so that no bees can get 
out to annoy the operator. As the 
feeder is only aninch wide there is 
no need of a float,as the bees can 
easily reach either side, so none stick 
fast or drown. By using two or more 
feeders to a hive the winter supply 
can be given at once, or the bees can 
be fed for stimulation as slowly as is 
desired. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


for the American Bee Journal. 


A Bee-Lawsnit in Canada, 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








Bee-Keepers on this side of the 
line have been suddenly waked up 
from their dream of false security, by 
a lawsuit, the result of which, so far 
as it has gone, conclusively shows 
that we are as benighted and igno- 





rant here in Her Majesty’s dominions 
as are our neighbors in the United 
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President Hayhurst said that giv- 
ing Leaflets, detailing the uses of 
honey as food and medicine—one or 
two with each package of honey re- 
tailed—would help very much to 
educate the people in the use of 
honey. 

Mr. Conser had sold about 800 
eon 8 of extracted honey profitably 

y taking a 20-gallon can in his wagon, 
and filling the can about three-fourths 
full of nice extracted honey; then 
putting in about 40 pounds of nice 
comb honey cut from unfinished sec- 
tions, such as were three-fourths full, 
and up to those not quite finished, 
then going around to the houses and 
selling by weighing it out in any 
quantity to suit the customers. As 
to comb honey, if he could not geta 
profitable price for it, he would take 
it home and hold it for a higher price. 

P. Baldwin would hold his honey 
for the higher prices, but thinks that 
we could not get 2 or 3 cents per 
pound more than others do in the 
same market. 

Mr. Lane said that some of the com- 
mission men seemed to make it a 
point to run down the prices when it 
was not necessary to do so. This opin- 
ion was concurred in by many. 

L. W. Baldwin thinks that to co- 
operate, find out the amount of the 
honey crop in the whole + tapas and 
work together aescenanan , also to 
give samples of honey an flets at 
each house—to work up a home mar- 
ket in that way, would help very 
much to sustain profitable prices. 

President Hayhurst said that it 
would be well to advise honey pro- 
ducers, through the bee-periodicals, 
not to ship honey to commission 
houses indiscriminately, as some 
seem to be doing, but to send and get 
prices first, and then ship to the best 
market, or where they could realize 
the best prices. 


REVERSING HIVES, FRAMES, ETC. 


Jno. Neg egnty tg : sections is 
advisable to get the combs built out 
full to the wood all around, and re- 
versing brood-combs to get the honey 
moved to the section-boxes; but it 
must be done at the right time and 
properly, or it is bad practice. 

r. Leahey had tried reversing the 
lower stories of hives,and found ita 
bad practice, as those let alone did 
very much better. His neighbor had 
also tried it, and found it unprofitable. 

President Hayhurst reported that 
Mr. Hill thought it was of no use ex- 
cept to get combs built out to the 
bottom-bars, which is not needed if 
any one will properly use wired 
frames filled with foundation, when 
the combs will be completed to the 
wood all around, not even leaving a 
hole, and every comb as straight as a 
board; and, what is best of all, the 
cells will be all worker size, so that 
but few drones are reared, and in 
some hives none are reared. 

Mr. Lane thought it valuable onl 
to get the combs in sections built well 
to the wood, which is much easier 
and quicker done by crowding the 
bees properly. 

A vote was then taken which re- 


unanimously, that it is not practical 
to reverse hives, frames, etc. 

The next subject was, “Our 
Neighbors.” 

Mr. Gates said that wasps and some 
insects sting or break the skin of 
grapes, but the honey-bees never do 
either. The sting of the honey-bee 
is used only in defense, and they can- 
not bite a hole in a grape, as has been 
demonstrated many times; on the 
other hand the honey-bees are a great 
benefit to the fruit-grower in fertiliz- 
ing the blossoms so that the fruit will 
set properly, and the product be 
abundant, as he had proven to his 
own and his neighbors’ satisfaction 
in a field of buckwheat, which pro- 
duced more than any other field with- 
in 7 or 8 miles of his bees. 

Mr. Conser, who is a farmer and 
fruit-raiser, said that the bees area 
benefit to all fruit crops, and will not 
eat grapes until the grapes are broken 
and begin to ferment. 

Mr. Leahey would keep his bees 
where the neighbors are few, and 
thus the trouble would be reduced to 
the minimum. 

Mr. Gates said that we should de- 
fend our bees. The mission of the 
honey-bee is to gather up_ the sweets 
that would otherwise be wasted. 
They do not injure grapes in any 
manner or form, and only eat those 
that are not marketable, and of no 
use to any one. 

A vote was then taken, and it was 
unanimously thought that honey-bees 
do not injure flowers or preces. 

** Can the town council legally cause 
the removal of bees to the outside of 
the corporate limits of any town or 


city ?”’ 

A W. Baldwin said that they had 
tried it in Independence, Mo., -and 
had found no law to havethem moved. 

Mr. Conser said that bees are a 
nuisance only as flies are, and can be 
kept out of houses by proper screens 
on the windows and doors. 


WINTERING BEES. 


A. A. Baldwin said that the best 
method is in the eellar, and is less 
expensive, but he does not think that 
it makes much difference. 

L. W. Baldwin—The best method 
is cellar wintering, Colonies in the 
cellar consume only from 3 to 4 
pounds each, while those outside 
packed on four sides and on top con- 
sumed 6 pounds each; and those 
packed on two sides and on top, out- 
of-doors, consumed 8 pounds each the 
past winter. All wintered well. Those 
in the cellar were ahead at swarming. 
It is easier to carry bees into the 
cellar than to pack them out-of-doors. 


$500 to build a cellar to properly win- 
ter 200 colonies of bees, which should 


wintered on the summer stands 
swarmed first, or before those win- 
tered in the cellar. 

The hour of noon having arrived, 
the convention adjourned till 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
At 1:45 





Mr. Gates said that it would cost 


be considered in the expense. He 
had experimented some, and those 


p.m. the convention was 





other 15 minutes having been ocey. 
pied in examining a surplus arrange. 
ment exhibited by Mr. G . Cook 

The subject of wintering bees was 
then continued as follows: 

Mr, Thorne winters part of his bees 
in the cellar and part of them out-of. 
doors. He prefers out-of-doors, byt 
would rather have the cellar for 
safety. 

Mr. Leahey has tried the cellar, but 
the bees swarm out and spring 
dwindle so much after they are put 
out on the summer stands. If he had a 
good cellar he thinks he would use 
it, but he would not go to the expense 
of building one expressly for the pur- 
pose. Hehasa cellar 5 feet in the 
ground and 1 foot above, cemented on 
the bottom and sides all around, with 
a tile pipe underground, and a pipe 
up to the outside for ventilation. 

L. W. Baldwin has a cellar 19x25 
feet, and 7 feet deep, that cost $250, 
It is under his house, and large 
enough for 300 colonies. He could 
= in 400, but he thinks it would be 
oo warm for so many ina mild win- 
ter. He never has any trouble with 
bees swarming out or deserting their 
hives in the spring when put on the 
summer stands. He says that the bees 
will mix up somewhat when taken 
out of the cellar if no landmarks, 
such as trees, grape vines, etc, are not 
in front of some of the hives. He has 
tile laid underground 150 feet long to 
bring a mild air into the cellar. 

Mr. Conser winters his bees both in 
the cellar and out-of-doors, but he 
prefers wintering them out-of-doors. 


A vote taken resulted in 7 for and 5 
against wintering bees on the sum- 
mer stands, the other members being 
undecided, or not having any prefer- 
ence. 


FOUL BROOD. 


L. W. Baldwin gave his experience 
with it when he lived in New York 
State several years ago. To cure by 
the starvation plan is the only way he 
knew of. Some of the very worst 
cases he cured by burning hive andall. 


Mr. Lane had, a few years ago, in 
his apiary in Wisconsin, what ap- 
peared to be foul brood, and it cured 
itself after he had ceased exchanging 
corabs from one hive to another. 

A. A. Baldwin thinks it only affects 
the larve ; that if bees gather impure 
water and feed the larve with it, i 
will cause foul brood he thinks. He 
has burned some colonies, and others 
cured themselves. 

It was moved and adopted that 
when the convention adjourned it 
should adjourn until the spring meet- 
ing; andthat our next semi-annual 
meeting be held in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Hayhurst and Mr. Otto were ap- 
pointed a committee to secure a hall 
and furnish a programme for thal 
meeting. 

A committee of ways and means was 
appointed, on the suggestion of the 
Secretary, which resulted in a motiol 
being carried that each member pay 
into the treasury the sum of 5v cents. 


RENDERING WAX. 
Messrs. Otto, Hayhurst, and Conser 








sulted in a resolution being carried 


called to order by the President, the 


each explained how their solar wax 
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extractors were made, and the work- 
ing of thesame. Mr. Hayhurst said 
that wax would harden at 90” or less, 
before it cakes; or, in other words, it 
will not form intoa cake unless it is 
warmer than 90°. 

Mr. Thorne insisted that it takes 
pressure to get all the wax out of old 
combs, and have them well warmed 
up at that. He thinks that a cider- 
press does the work properly. 

Mr. Leahey washes the cappings, 
making vinegar of the water, and 
melts the wax by steam. 

“Is it best to produee comb honey 
over new colonies with new combs, or 
over old combs ?” 

Mr. Conser could see no difference. 

A. A. Baldwin said that produced 
over new combs is two. shades lighter 
than that produced over old combs. 


L. W. Baldwin thought that bees 
colored or soiled the honey in sections 
by traveling over the old combs to 
reach the sections. Mr. Gates and 
Mr. Thorne thought the same. Others 
thought the bees ought to be taught 
to wipe their feet before going into 
the sections, using a door-mat honey- 
board. 

“Is it best to use combs in the sec- 
tions, that were built out full in the 
sections the year before ?” 

Mr. Conser said that it induces the 
bees to go to work sooner in the sec- 
tions in the spring and fall, but other- 
wise he does not think well of it. Mr. 
Lane favors it somewhat. 

L. W. Baldwin is completely sick of 
using any more old combs in sections 
or any old sections, as it will pay 
better to throw them away completely 
if more than about half built out. 


J. A. Nelson would melt all old 
combs in the sections if more than 
half built out, and burn the sections. 
If we want to get all first-class honey, 
although we may not get quite so 
much honey, it will be of a better 
quality and bring more money than 
the larger quantity. would in old 
combs and sections that were carried 
over. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


President Hayhurst would extract 
the honey when about two-thirds 
sealed, or even more. The longer the 
honey stays in the hive the better it 
is until itis thoroughly ripened. He 
thinks it still ripens after it is all 
sealed, if left on the hive, which 
opinion was generally concurred in. 
Extracted honey will granulate, and 
customers want it liquid. He —— 
some melted at all times to supply the 
demand. 


STORING COMB HONEY. 


L. W. Baldwin built a house 12x16 
feet, and 10 feet high, two windows 
curtained, the room ceiled all around 
and overhead, and he thinks it would 
be better if it was plastered. He in- 
tends to paper it with heavy paper 
inside in the spring: Such a room 
will not do for severely cold weather, 
as freezing will crack the combs and 
cause them to leak. His room has 
Screen windows and doors. Comb 
honey should be kept in a dry, frost- 
proot room, but not ina cellar, as it 
will draw dampness. 





Mr. Thorne, who seemed to be the 
only one who had any Carniolan bees, 
said that they are quite different from 
the brown bees in appearance. He 
does not think that they are much 
better than the Italian bees. They 
are hardier, fly earlier and later in 
the day, but he has not had enough 
experience with them to speak ver 
positively in regard tothe matter. It 
is quite easy to distinguish them from 
the black bees. 

No one present had’ tried open-side 
sections, but Mr. Coleman had seen 
some in the city which came with 
crated honey from Iowa. He thought 
that the honey appeared to be better 
built out to tne wood than the other 
sections were generally. We have 
honey produced in the neighborhood 
that-cannot be excelled for perfection 
in all points,and not in open-side 
sections either. 

The statistics of the honey crop for 
1886 were taken, and 20 members rep- 
resented 1,290 colonies, spring count, 
and 2,028, fall count; 59,290 pounds 
of comb honey, and 30,135 pounds of 
extracted; and 598 pounds of bees- 
wax. The largest amount reported 
was that of L. W. Baldwin; being 
18,000 pounds of comb ‘honey from 212 
colonies, spring count. 

The convention udjourned at 5 p.m. 
until the spring meeting, the time to 
be arranged by the executive com- 
mittee. AS. AY NELSON, Sec. 





For the Américan Bee JournalL 


The Taste and Odor of Honey. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, in answer to 

uery, No. 313, on page 613, says: “I 
think this matter needs investiga- 
tion. I shouldlook abont and see if 
some one had not been careless with 
the peppermint bottle. We have large 
peppermint plantations in Michigan, 
and I have never heard such a state- 
ment here.” 

I do not wish to contradict or take 
issue with Prof. Cook in regard to the 
flavor and odor of the honey from the 
Michigan plantations of peppermint ; 
for the location, the atmosphere, and 
the soil may be such as to prevent the 
mint-aroma from being apparent in 
the honey ; but from an experience of 
30 years of close observation of mel- 
liferous plants and their nectarious 
secretion, I take the affirmative of 
the question, and contend that there 
are localities where the honey not only 
takes its flavor and odor from the 
flowers from which it is gathered, but 
it also does, to some extent, imbibe 
the medicinal and toxical (if any) 
properties of the tissues of the plant. 


The study of these questions can 
be more successfully prosecuted in a 
country where there is a variety of 
honey-producing plants in sufficient 
quantities to afford the respective 
varieties of honey large enough to 
enable the experimenter to arrive at 
correct conclusions. Therefore [ 
shall confine my remarks to the honey 





such plants, and my data are drawn 
from familiarity and experience in 
handling such honey. Hence, in this 
matter theory is entirely laid aside, 
and only naked facts presented. 


To prove that the flavor and aroma 
of honey is dependent upon bloom, I 
will cite the horse-mint honey of 
Texas—the goat-mint of Florida and 
Georgia. In this honey the mint- 
odor of the plant is very strong, 80 
strong that it is —e to many 

rsons. The pop ar honey of the 

uth—from the tulip tree—when first 
gathered is rank with the perfume of 
the flower. While it gradually loses 
its rankness, there is always sufficient 
left to distinguish the bloom. The 
same is true of the honey of the bay— 
magnolia glanca. Itis stam with 
the odor of the bloom, and its flavor 
is socersines individualized. Some 
kinds of plants impart their odor and 
flavor more lastingly to the honey 
than others. After honey granulates 
and is again reduced to a liquid con- 
dition, the original odor and flavor is 
to some extent lost. But all this does 
not affect the truth-of the proposition 
in question. 


That some few plants impart to the 
honey, besides the flavor, their me- 
dicinal and toxical properties is a 
fact, although denied by a few api- 
arists whose observation only extends 
to the familiarity with honey gath- 
ered from a few. plants, such as white 
clover and basswood, and probably a 
few others. Illustrations: Helenium 
tenuifolium (I have heard it called dog- 
fennel by some persons, but it be- 
longs toa different order of plants. 
Dog-fennel is another thing.) is a 
weed, supposed to be an exotic that is 
found in places in the South along 
roadsides. It commences to bloom 
about the first of August, and keeps 
on until frost. The leaves have a 
bitter nauseating taste, and the ex- 
tract, in the shape of tea, was used to 
some extent during the war as a sub- 
stitute for quinine in the treatment 
of chills and fever. The old fields in 
my neighborhood are covered with it 
and in some seasons considerable o 
this honey is gathered. It is as bitter 
as the plant, and possesses all the 
medicinal properties. Of course I 
cannot sell it, but it does for breeding 
purposes. 

The yellow jasmine (Gelsemium sem- 
pervirens) is a climbing, trailing vine 
which grows in many portions of the 
South. Thousands of these vines 
grow within a radius of a mile of my 
apiary. It has a yellow, trumpet- 
shaped flower which blooms in Feb- 
ruary and early March. The whole 
plant, including the flower, is poison- 
ous. A few a ago a neighbor of 
mine losta child that was poisoned 
by chewing the flowers. It died with 
all the symptoms of gelsemium pois- 
oning. The honey possesses all the 
toxical properties of the tissues of 
the plant. pe yry it is only in 
rare seasons that it yields honey to 
amount to much. It comes so early 
that what little is gathered is con- 
sumed in breeding, to the detriment 
of the young bees. The effects of 





produced in the South. In this re- 
spect our Southern country is rich in 


this honey, when eaten, are so well 
known by old bee-keepers living in 
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localities where this vine abounds, 
that they will never take nor eat a 
spring honey gathered before April. 
he writer knows of six cases of 
—— by eating yellow jasmine 
oney, within the last four years. By 
the way, I will remark that bees do 
not take to the bloom of this vine if 
there is any other forage at the same 
time. I might name some other 
plants to prove the truth of the 
proposition, but I deem it unneces- 
sary. 
Itis well here to remember that 
among the vast number of honey- 
producing plants, we have less than a 
alf-dozen that secrete nectar of a 
deleterious quality; and nature has 
most wisely set limits to this func- 
tion by either causing them to bloom 
at an unpropitious season, or b 
making their bloom uninviting to the 
bees, or by curtailing the honey to the 
smallest possible amount. 

When selecting honey for medicine, 
and as its therapeutical proper- 
ties, due reference should be paid to 
the curative qualities of the plants 
from which it is gathered. 
Augusta,o+ Ga. 


for the American Bee Journal 


Do Bees Exercise to Keep Warm ? 


G. W. DEMAREE. 











For several years I have noticed in 
the columns of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and other apicultural 

riodicals, expressions like the fol- 
owing: ‘‘ When the temperature 
oes down toa point dangerous to thé 
ves of the bees, the bees begin to 
exercise to raise the temperature in 
the hives, etc.”” Of course I do not 
pretend to quote from any one writer, 
as I donot know who is entitled to 
the honor for ening this wonderful 
(to me) discovery. If it is true, itis 
one of the greatest phenomena yet 
discovered in connection «with the 
natural history of bees, because such 
a phenomenon is at variance with all 
we know about the effects of low 
temperature on the animal system. 


Who ever knew bees to exercise 
when they were cold? Where and 
under what circumstances? Was it 
in the cellar or on the summer stand ? 
We want light on this subject? That 
bees may sometimes ‘roar’ when 
the temperature goes down, in the 
confines of a cellar, does not prove 
anything. There are other causes 
present under such circumstances, 
such as bad air, a change of ventila- 
tion, etc. 

Ihave had this matter under ob- 
servation for the past three winters, 
and I have visited my apiary in the 
daytime, and in the still hours of the 
night, when the temperature ranged 
from the freezing-point to 10° below 
zero. On the morning of Jan. 17, 
1884, the mercury went down to 20° 
below zero; my bees were in single- 
walled hives without any protection, 
except a few colonies that were in 
chaff hives for experiment. Last 
winter will be known in the future 
as ‘‘ the cold winter.” The tempera- 


iq 


Y | detect them in the overt act. 


ture remained below zero for four 
days and nights consecutively, some- 
thing entirely out of the usual order 
of things here. Well, at such times, 
day or night, when I stood among the 
hives, the stillness was oppressive, 
like one standing alone in “ the city 
of the dead.” 

If bees ever “‘ rouse themselves and 
exercise’? to counteract the effects of 
a falling temperature, and then sud- 
denly discover that they have done so 
at the expense of ‘‘ waste of tissue,” 
and like the wise, calculating physi- 
cian, look about them for that potent 
remedy‘ “nitrogen,” to restore the 
waste tissue, why, I admit that 
they are exceedingly wise, and fully 
as sly as wise, for their slyness has 
baffled all my patience and skill to 


I know by practical test that bees 
can endure intense cold for a short 
period of time, if they are compactly 
and quietly clustered, and that the 
lower the temperature sinks the more 
nearly the bees approach the true 
hibernal state. And I know by prac- 
tical test that if the cluster is broken 
up at such times, the bees do not 
have the energy to move even a few 
inches to regain the cluster, though 
their lives depend upon their doing 


so. 

While feeding bees broken comb 
honey in the upper stories of hives, 
late in the season, I have frequently 
lost bees by their becoming chilled 
and not having the energy to return 
to the cluster. Experience and ob- 
servation have taught me that cold— 
low temperature—has a peculiarly 
depressive effect wpe the system of 
bees, common to all insect life. That 
the issue may be fairly and squarely 
made up, I deny that $s ever resort 
to ‘exercise’ to raise the tempera- 
ture in the hive in the winter months. 


I have never taken any part in the 
discussion of the hibernation of bees, 
because I am inclined to believe that 
the matter is not fully understood in 
this epoch of bee-history. Neverthe- 
less, and notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary—and said 
with much appearance of authority— 
it is clear tomy mind, after long ob- 
servation, that honey-bees do hiber- 
nate under certain conditions, and it 
depends upon the conditions how lon 
this state of things is maintained. 
here venture the theory—and it is not 
mere theory with me—that if a colony 
of bees are filled with honey, and 
closely clustered in the natural way, 
and immediately subjected to a low 
temperature, they will live through a 
period of hibernation without takin 
food, just as do some of the wild ani- 
mals that inhabit the Middle States, 
and like the latter, when the bees are 
aroused by a rising temperature, they 
must have food immediately or perish. 


That bees feed regularly when 
closely confined in the cluster in ex- 
treme cold weather, like they do in 
the season of their activity, is a sup- 
position only—it has never been 
proven that they do; andif they do 
not, then they hibernate in the “ sci- 
entific ’ and ordinary meaning of the 








Be all this as it may, it is cont 
to all we know about insect life, for 
bees to ‘‘ exercise” to counteract the 
effects of a falling temperature. We 
want the light ‘ turned on.” 
Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Beé-Keeping in Nebraska, ete, 


WM. STOLLEY. 








Naturally this State is not very wel} 
adapted to apiculture; particularly 
not the middle and western portions 
of it. Therefore our apiarists cannot 
successfully rival with honey-pro- 
ducers located in more favored sec. 
tions of this great country. For seven 
years I have kept bees, and while | 
obtained no surplus the first season 
(in 1880), from but 2 weak colonies [ 
averaged for the next following five 
years only 17 pounds of surplus per 
colony annually; and sold 22 colonies 
at $12 each, and 16 choice queens. [ 
soon became convinced that unless | 
could and would improve my location 
by growing crops of honey-producing 
pi nts, which at the same time would 
useful as nourishment and feed for 
cattle and horses, bee-keeping would 
be a rather up-hill business with me. 
Accordingly I began to experiment 
with many varieties of honey-produc- 
ing plants, and the result is a very 
ratifying one,in particular respect- 
ing atrial with melilot (sweet clover) 
and also alfalfa clover. . 

Last spring I began the season with 
23 colonies of Italian and Cyprian 
bees, of which but 9 colonies could be 
called ‘‘ extra good,” while 11 colonies 
were “‘ good,” and 3 in rather poor con- 
dition. I had about 12 acres sown to 
melilot, within 160 rods of my apiary. 
My neighbors within 2 miles of my 
place had about 30 acres of alfalfa 
clover. The result is as follows: 


My honey crop this year amounts to 
2,635 pounds, or about 1144¢ pounds 

r colony, springcount. Besides my 

es, about colonies are kept by 
other Pars og in the city, which have 
shared this cultivated pasture with 
my own bees. While their crops went 
mostly into ‘‘ absconding swarms,” | 
got mine in honey. Of the 2,635 pounds 
of surplus, about 1,700 pounds are 
from the melilot, and the rest from 
alfalfa, and from fall bloom of other 

lants. Alfalfa honey is yellowish 

rown, and of good flavor. 

The first season melilot does not 
bloom, but gives a heavy crop of most 
excellent fodder for cattle; but it 


% | seems that horses do not relish it. It 


should be cut in the latter part of 
June. It then should be allowed to 
| aged until late autumn, when it may 

pastured by stock long after all 
other vegetation is frost-killed. The 
second year one-half may again be 
eut for fodder in June, while the 
other half should be allowed to bloom 
for bee-pasturage. By the time the 
uncut ay be is about ripe in the latter 
part of August, the part which was 
cut in June is about in its best, and is 
most excellent pasture for bees until 
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frost kills it. A timely rain increases 
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the blooming and honey-flow peony: 
while drouth does not affect it nearly 
so much as it does most other pi! 
producing plants. The honey is nearly 
white, and of a fine flavor. It takesa 
good sulky plow and three horses to 
put the stalks under ground. 

Alfalfa clover also yields a very 
heavy crop of fodder, and bears cut- 
ting several times, and may grow for 
many years without re-sowing ; but it 
should not be py ey the first season, 
at least that is the experience here 
with us. One of my neighbors ob- 
tained about four tons of excellent 
fodder per acre—about the same as 
melilot—and it is relished by both 
cattle and horses. 

My best colony (Italians) gave me 
210 pounds of extracted honey, and 
has 43 pounds left to winter on; and 
my best Cyprian colony gave me 135 
pounds of surplus, and has 34 pounds 
of winter stores left. I had only one 
colony (Cyprians) prepared for pro- 
ducing comb honey, which stored 108 
pounds in one-pound sections. I in- 
crease by the nucleus plan, taking 
only frames with hatching brood, or 
both brood and bees, as the case may 
be, when the condition of the colony 
demands it, soas to prevent swarm- 
ing. Thus I was compelled to allow 
an increase-of 13 colonies, some of 
which have given me from 15 to 20 
pounds of surplus, retaining on an 
average of 27 pounds for winter stores. 

By careful selection of my breed- 
ing stock, and never allowing drones 
of the same strain to fertilize my 
young queens, I think that I now 
have @ most excellent strain of bees 
for business. I always aim to rear 
my queens and have them fertilized 
before the time when needed. So far 
[ have invariably crossed my Me aga 
queens with Italian drones. while my 

talians are purely bred Italians yet. 
I find all of my Cyprians better na- 
tured than even my Italians. 
_ IT have never lost a colony in winter- 
ing, and the first loss I met with was 
last spring, when 5 small colonies 
with young queens dwindled down to 
nearly nothing. I winter my bees on 
the summer stands, in an open bee- 
shed or house. Besides careful win- 
ter packing inside the hive as well as 
outside, I believe that sugar syrup 
for winter stores is the cause of my 
success in this respect. The coming 
winter will be somewhat of a trial for 
me, since all of my bees winter (for 
the first time) exclusively on natural 
stores—mostly melilot clover honey— 
as [ could find no time to extract the 
brood-frames, and replace the honey 
with sugar syrup. 


PREVENTION OF ROBBING. 


The following is my way of pre- 
venting robbing, or when robbing is 
going on, how I stop it instanter : - 

I have a number of frames on hand, 
made of 1-inch lumber, which, on one 
side, are covered with wire-cloth. 
These frames fit or cover the front of 
the brood-chamber of my hive ex- 
actly. When a colony is attacked, 
and may be the hive is full of robber 
bees, I close the entrance, by placing 
the screens in position. In a minute 
the sereen is filled with loaded and 





homeward-bound robber bees, when 
they are allowed to f°: by quickly re- 
leasing them, and replacing the 
screen. Three or four repetitions will 
get the last robber bee out of the 
assailed hive. In abad case I leave 
the screen securely fastened in place 
fora day or two, after all robbers 
have been expelled. Early in the 
morning, when only robber bees are 
up and doing, I go to the now pro- 
tected hive and kill a dozen or two of 
the leaders, and that always ends the 
trouble. Of course, after removing 
the pevtesind screen the entrance 
should be properly contracted. 
Grand Island,© Nebr. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 7, 8.—Cedar Valiey, at Vinton, lowa. 
H. B. Hubbard, Sec., Laporte City, Iowa. 


Dec, 14.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
ee Arthur A. Davis, S8ec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 
Jan. 12.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 

H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


Jan. 18.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockford, Ills. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lils. 


@@ In order to have this tabie complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 


-time and place of future meetings.—ED. 























The Texas State Fair.—B. F. Car- 
roll, Dresden, ¢ Tex., on Nov. 10, 1886, 
says: 


The Texas State Fair at Dallas, 
Tex., closed on Nov. 6, 1886. The 
nr exhibit was very good,and J. 
W. Eckman took first premiums on 
honey and Italian bees. I did not 
take any bees for fear of foul brood, 
as this disease has been about Dallas 
for several years. Mr. Eckman se- 
cured about $50 worth of premiums. 
We held an impromptu bee-meeting 
on the grounds, and a friendly greet- 
ing all around. One old bee-man, for 
the amusement of the spectators, was 
walking around the grounds witha 
swarm of bees on his hat, shoulders, 
face and neck. He would take a 
mouthful of bees and let them crawl 
out over his face. My bees are boom- 
ing on the fall cotton bloom, and will 
go into winter quarters in fine condi- 
tion. A splendid crop of mint is now 
up, and I expect nexi year that we 
will havea good report. I have 50 
colonies now, and took 1,000 pounds 
of extracted honey. 








Managing the Sale of Honey.— 
Grant Parish, Gaithersburg.© Md., 
writes : 

I re-voice the many sentiments ex- 


— as to the united congress of 
e-men of each State to scale the 


price which will lessen the profit of 
the middle man, and give what would 
fall to him to the ucer, thus mak- 
ing a profitable realization from the 
bees. It can be done; it must be 
done if profit can be expected from 
this vocation. I have just heard that 
an extensive bee-man in West Vir- 
ginia has refused to market 2,000 
unds of honey on account of the 
Ow prices now reported by these com- 
mission men. This showed good judg- 
ment, but no more than could be ex- 

cted from one successful in the 
usiness; it is simply protection of 
one’s interest, and it isa deep mys- 
tery tome why some of the alleged 
apiarists will rush to the markets, 
although dazed at the half-starved 
price for honey quoted, and will sell, 
hus for afew dollars sacrificing the 
market for others. There must be 
action taken to “hold the market,” 
else the past and present condition 
of affairs will continue, and bee-keep- 
ing be made questionable as to profit. 
I would be pleased to have bee-men 
in Virginia and Maryland correspond 
oe me with a view of forming pro- 
ection. 


Results of the Season.—Robert B. 
Woodward, M. D., Somerset,© O., on 
Nov. 10, 1886, writes : 


The past season has been a good 
one for this locality. I had 10 colo- 
nies to begin with last spring, in- 
creased to 19 colonies, and took 600 
pounds of excellent honey, about 
three-fourths of which was comb 
honey. My best colony (a Syrio- 
Italian) gave me 120 pounds of choice 
honey. I sold all but what we re- 
tained for family use, at “‘ five pounds 
for a dollar,” or 25 cents for a single 
pound, and we could have sold five 
times as much at home. I sold none 
but choice honey, and have a good 
reputation, and that will win every 
time in the honey trade. My 10 colo- 
nies (including increase and honey) 
will net me about $120.. We have no 
basswood, and have to depend on 
apple, locust, white clover, mustard, 
etc. I winter my bees on the sum- 
mer stands, and have never met with 
any winter losses, and have Italian 
Cyprian, Syrian and Albino bees. 
keep the best,and mostly for pleasure. 





Convention Notices. 








=” The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its next semi-annual meeting in the City 
Hall at Vinton, lowa, on Dec. 7 and 8, 1886. An 
excellent programme will be presnted, | 
essays by the very best of lowa apiarists. Speci 
rates have been secured at the Hotejs, and all are 
invited to come and help make this meeting both 
pleasant and profitable. H. BEB. HUBBARD, Sec. 





¢@” The 20th annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Grange Hall at Ypsilanti, Mich.,on Dec. 1 and 2, 
1886, beginning at 10 a.m. Reduced rates have 
been secured at the Hawkins House. From the 
excellent essays already promised, we expect a 
very interesting programme. Only 2 essays will be 
read at each session, the balance of the time to be 
devoted to discussions. The committee desire to 
make this meeting practical and interesting. No- 
ted bee-keepers from other States and Canada 
have promised to be present. If you have —— 
thing of interest to exhibit please bring or send it. 
Come prepared to ask and answer questions, as 
the question-box will be an important feature. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. Come and 





product of the apiary, and affix a 


bring your bee-keeping friends with you. 
H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 
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At One Dollar a Vear. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
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Special Rotices. 














To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1X%c. per light, extra. 





Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,” containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “‘ History” will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber’s expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every eventis narrated 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 

This offer is good only until Jan. 1, 
1887, hence no time should be lost. Send 
at once ! 





ae 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bez 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 








Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





The Report of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
uniform with that of last year. It will be 
sent postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 

We have also bound it up with last year’s, 
together with the History of the Society ; 
this we will mail for 40 cents. Or if you 
send us one new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will present 
you with a copy by mail. 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the Bese JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 





To all New Subscribers for 1887 we 
will present the rest of the numbers for 
1886 ; so the sconer they subscribe the more 
they will get for their money. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





<= 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 








Convention Notices. 





t® The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the Court House at Scranton, Pa., on 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1886, at 10 a.m. 
ARTHUR A. DAVIS, Sec. 


t@ The eleventh annual meeting of the N. W. 
Ills. & 8. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Grand Army Hall in Kockford, Lils., 
on the third Tuesday in January, 1887. There 
will be a two days’ session. J. STEWART, Sec. 





t@” The next annuai meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
Location of Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 
dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 


&@® The New York State, the Eastern New Yor 
and the New Jersey & Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations will hold their great united convention 
at Albany, N. Y.,on Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest,if not THE 
largest, ever held anywhere in this country, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to attend. grand 
exhibit of apiarian fixtures is prowees. Af un- 
usually brilliant programme will be prepared and 
announced later. 





Honey and Beeswax Market, 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—It has sold better during this month 
than at any time since the new $rop came on the 
market. Yet prices are not any higher, sales being 
made at 11@12c. for white honey in 1-Ib. sections. 
Fancy sections of less than 1 Ib. in weight, at 13¢. 
Extracted is unchanged in tone or values, being 
— cents per Ib. 


EESW AX,—23@25c. R. A. BURNETT, 
ov. 9. 161 South Water 8t. 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.-—Sales for comb honey the past month 
have been good, and prices fair. Large shipments 
from the West are coming in more freely than we 
anticipated. Present quotations are as follows : 
Fancy white in 1-lb. sections, clean and neat 
met 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 11@12¢.; fair to good 

-lbs., 11@13c.; 2-lbs., 9@10c.; fancy buckwheat 
1-Ibs., 9@10c.; 2-lbs., 7@8c. White clover ex- 
tracted in kegs and small barrels, 64@7c.; Calif- 
ornia extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5@6 cts.; Califor- 
nia comb honey in 60-Ib. cases, 10@14c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime yellow, 22@24c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Nov. 13. 34 Hudson &t, 
BOSTON, 

HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
oes one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14c. 

BEES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY .—Best white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; 
dark, 10@1ic., with a good supply in commission 
houses. 

BEESW AX.—23c. 

Oct. 10. M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—There is a lively demand for table 
honey in square glass jars, and the demand for 
nice comb honey is voy good. Demand from 
manufacturers is slow for dark grades of ex- 
tracted honey. The ranging prices for extracted 
is 3@7c.alb. Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. in 


te S'S 
EBESW AX.—Home demand is good. We pay 
20@23c. per Ib. 


Nov.10. C. F. MotH & SoON.Freeman & Central Ay. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—The market is not very active and pri- 
ces a little lower. Choice 1-lb. sections of best 
white sell at 13@14c.; second grade 1-lbs., 10@12c.; 
choice white 2-Ibs.. 11@12c,. Mxtracted, slow at 6c. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 


Nov. 17. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Tnhe market for honey of choice qual 
ity is firmer and we are trying to establish a high- 
er range of values. We quote 1-Ib. sections of 
white at 1236@13c.; 2-ibs.. 1144@12c.; dark not 
wanted. Ex , white,in haif barrels and in 
kegs, 654@7c.; in tin packages, 7@7}¢c.; in barrels, 
as to ig 5@5\6¢c. 

BEESW AX.—No demand. 


A. V. BIsHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—There is a firmer market for extrac 
ted, and especially for comb honey, as the crop 
of the latter is rather small. Apiarists have sold 
what they were obliged to dispose of for payment 
of packages and labor, and they hold the balance 
back at higher prices. The demand is increasing, 
and we quote with ready takers, 4@4}<c. for choice 
ex ; 334@3%{c. for amber extracted ; and 
9@1ic. for comb honey in 2-Ib. sections ; darker 


grades bring 7@8c. 
BEESWAX. It finds buyers at 22@24c. 
Sep. 28. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 
HONEY.—Trade is quiet. Extra white comb 11¢; 
oa 10c. Extracted, white, 4@4}{c.; am- 
= Cc. 
BEESW AX. —20@23c. 
O. B. SMITH & Co., 423 Front Street. 
8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 1134@12Xc.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
344@4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No.! 


Oct. 2. 


ackages, 44 advance on above prices. Extracted 
n barrels. 46.; in cans 6@7c. Market dull. 
BEESW AX.—Dull at 20c. for prime. 
Nov.17. D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Demand for ali grades is good, and 
sales are large. ~_ . ‘ood aud prices are 
steady with a firm feeling. @ quote : 1-Ib. sec- 
tions of white clover, 13@14c.; dark, 10@12c.; 2 
white clover, 11@12c.; dark, 9@10c.; Calif. —_ 
9@1ic.; }¢-lbs. white clover, 14@15¢e. Extractec 
white clover, 6@7c.; dark, 4@5c.; white sage, 54°. 
Calif. amber, 5c. 

BEESW AX.—20@22c. 


Oct. 15. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut 
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Aduertisements. 





Extracted Honey For Sale. 


We have * Saeetty of CHOICE 
EXT ACTED | for sale, in kegs 
holding from 200 te eS lbs. each, which 
we ling Soe on pra the cars at 7 cents 


ye lb. for White, and 6 cents 
mber Colored. Orders solicit 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 h 
nulon RomneatlonRertrzs elma 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANU AL OF THE APIARY. 
13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


r ib. for 








than 50 and more than 50 fine i)lus- 
a - — were added in the 8th oe. The whole 
work has contains 


been thoroughly revised, an: the 
very latest in leg way bee-keeping. . Leis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific rk treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail $1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultura! College, Mich. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


= high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
wy the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole a, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ma,, 'V, ¥ 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
on ee a -keeper of a Soave 


E aes Jor © wears made me 
Production w, hn aoe J = Exclusive 


BY DR. C- i. MILLER. 











Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed anc nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
23 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. Bee Advertisement in another column. 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 


W E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pa’ 4a 

well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops onda a L t-fitting wood cover, at ®2.25 
per dozen. ey will hold 2& Ibs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay ®Qc. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
hould always be on each package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE Seem AS is published very 

Week, at Ten Shillings and per annum, an 

containg 8 the BR practical tadornasion for the 
n 

how to di om te It is 


what to do,and when and 
The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 














November and 


FORTY - THREE VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


These books are published in pamphlet form. many of them be | illustrated. The 
nD 


treat of a variety of subjects, and we think that no one ane exam 
finding therein many that he or she would like to possess. 
books would cost $1.00 each. Each book is ney nots in iteelf. 


i. The Widow Wedott P ra. Thfe is the book 


y 
e the list without 
In cloth-bound form, these 


1. Useful Knowteage rer the Million, « handy 


a 
over which zoe gran.imothers laughed till they cried, and book of useful information for all, a8 many and varieus 


it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, a large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzles, ete., for so 
cial gatherings, private theatricals. and evenings at home ; 


S Beek 

te the O14 Home:- <A Novel. 

Ceci Hay. author of “ Hidden — * ete. 
ite tations 


By te 


private entertainments. 
_» ‘The Se lt er Se Sete ms 
1 lete guide te co! Niel oun 
directions for the composition of letters of every ki 
innumerable forms —. ue les. 
The Froz aia A ee, By Wilkie Collins, 
suthor of * The Wor oman i hite,” 
urt A Novel. 
Wood. author of * Rast Lyas 7? ete. 
he of the 





By Mrs. Henry 


$e Tae Lady of | is a romance in verse, and of ail 
= works of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 
9. In Cupid™ Net. A Novel. By the author of “Dora 


Barton. A Novel. By tr Eliot, author 
" «The Mill on the Floss, 
11. Laty Gwendeline’s Dream. A “Novel. By the 
Dora Thorne.” ete. 
12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the 77 of“ Dora Thorne. 
he Budget of Wit, emer and Fun, « large 
hun of the funny etories, — anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 
HM. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A —— By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
15. The Gray Woman. A Novel, By Mrs “Gaskell, 
@uthor of “‘ Mary Rarten,” etc. 
16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, Somiveus and detective stories, stories of 


society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in- 
teresting. 
lt. Jasper Dane's Seeret. A Pend. By Miss M. E. 


Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd," 

18. Fancy Work for Home jy an entirely 
new work rey this subject, eontaining easy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
meedie work, embroidery, ete., etc., profusely ra y 
Mustrated. 

“). Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Youn: —. > 
Duest collection of eae ~~ ever published. chil 
Gren will be deli 

20. Manual of ea Etiq bent ay 3 for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness ro good breeding, giving the rules ‘of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 








All the old ant new songs. 


Warden, cae of “ The House on the Marsh 
author 7 “ Molly wip 

2. Dark Beye, & 
Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. ay Back,” 
jeon, author of “ Bread- 


“Brenda Yorke, * 


don, author ot “Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 
at A 7 


- East Lynne.’ 
38. 


book which tefls how to 
in magic and instructive ex 


rs illustrated. 


The Home Cook k and Family Physi- 


Boo! 
dams containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints te housekeepers, also telling how to cure al! com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 


23. Manners sin Far Away Lends, a 


and 
very interesting and instrective. book of travels, describing 
jogues, Rect nd Readings, the peculiar life, habi of the 
od choice collection for school exhibitions and pub eebile. ‘aud of foreiga countries, 4 


manners and 


people 
llustrated. 
Ballads. 


Same size as sheet music. 
Back. A Nt. Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 
ay, Florence 
te Trevagion. A Novel. By The S Dechems,” 
Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
Shadows on ¢ the Snow. A Novel. ny. L. Far- 
ine. A Novel. "i tok Dee author of 
m.. i cateiche Mera A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
© Whirlwind. A Nove. By Mary 


2%. &T Popa 
2%. Called 


thor ef * ste Days,” 


the World's. Merey. A Novel. 


seit Haye mthor of 
Cecil Hay, au of“ 2 old Middleton's Money,” etc. 


33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Bund- 
ete. 

By the author of 

By Mrs. Alexander, au- 


Sister Rose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 


olden Dawn. A Novel. 
“. te etc. 
3%. Valeric’s Fate. A Bove. 


thor of “‘ The Wooing O't,” 
“The Woman in White,” 


- Anne. A Novel. “Oy Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 


" ete. 
A thrilling narrative by Dan- 


et of“ ad Halifax, Gentleman, 


fel De Foe, deseribin the adventures of sentewen, onan 
island un the South 


‘acific Ocean. 
wto Make Poultr 


40. ltry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. #. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
et of The Farm and Garden,” 


Parlo: a oat, Ese 

arlor Magic an Chemical Ex of Resins wicks 
ments with simple agents. 
contali t charming 


seleetions from Tennyson, Low, ttier, Byron, 
Bhilley, Moore, Bryant. and others, y 
u 


iding Fis Plans for at ractice Rm 
oures, 4 description and plans 
$500 to PR euseo” 


houses, ranging in price from 


We offer the above books as PREMIUMS for Club Subscriptions to the AMERICAN Ber 


This offer is onl 
cember, 1886. 


any 25 of the books. 
0, the entire list, or 43 Books, will be mailed, 


good for subscriptions, accompanied by the Cash, received during 


JOURNAL. For Two Subscriptions, with $2.00, we will mail any 10 of the books. 
For Three Svith oa Once with $3.00, 
scriptions, with $4 


And for Four Sub- 


We will mail any 5 of these books for 25 cents, or the whole forty-three for $1.50. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


Order by the Numbers, only. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


Freeman & Central Ave., - 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, | 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 












by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 
Bex JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 


[aan AUMPHRREYS’ 





& HOMEOPATHIC 
XM specirit No. 28 


Nervous "Debily, ital Weakness, | 


ation, from" over-work or other causes. 

ne per vial, or 5 yials and Jarge vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent mah = byt on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ St., XN. ¥. 
45A12t 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 









923 & 925 West Madison &t., CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and — 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving 
horse’ steeth at different ages, with rules for coutng 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
| 923 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Tl. 


_Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


}; and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


M PORTED Italian Queen in full Colony, onl 
X oy ~O. N N- BALDWIN. Clarksville, Mo. < ” 


Week! aT en Pages. 
JOUR L, bane np oy. Boise 
Sla oy Sample copy free 











RUPTURE 


reduction for DR. 


Have you i heard of the astoundin 


A. SHERMAN’S Famous Home reatment, the only 
known guarantee comfort and cure without operation 
or hinc 


ance from labor! No steel or iron bands. P 


er- 
fect retention night and day, no chafing, suited to all 

$10 only. Send for circular of measure- 
ments, instructions and proofs. Get cured at home and 


ages. Now 
be happy, office 244 Broadway, New York. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “fully up with the times” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 

eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the mos 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, “ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 





‘The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 






EB. J. SMITH 
TAINTOR. 
If you 


ELM GROVE, Mass.—Have one Rey used six 


BORODINO,N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882.—All summer long 
it has been “ which and t’other” with me and the 


Cyprian colony of bees I have—but at last I 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE 


ror Smoker did it. 
at the right time, get a 


just 


Conqueror Smoker of Bingha 


~ 


ADDISON, Vt.—Have one of your smokers good 
m’s Conque 


yet—used 6 years. 
seasons—good yet. 
boss—Bingha 

want lots of smoke 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 





Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made hee-keeping a 
leasure anda success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. .$2 00 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 36a 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 Oa ae 
TS Re Perr 2 ro 
Little Wonder smoker.......... a ee 
——_ & Hetherington Honey Knife 

ss bo ta vc nrcdes cadiocce codembGes eke 115 


TO. SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
15Atf ABERONIA, MICH. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Red d Price-L ist. 
Atf J. VANDERVOBRT, Laceyville, Pa. 











GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


HLESE Pails are made 

of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ay other style of 
Foc itteeat ht peipons 9 
or house! pu 
consumers, after the 


y 
honey 
is remo , or the 


y can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 

Prices are as follows: 





To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
- 2 pounds ss | peehe 2.00 
e 3 ni ” West mene 2.50 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Address 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


Hive-Lifting Device, Honey Extractors, 
«= My new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 
J. M. SHUWCH, Des Moines, lowa. 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


to all who may apply for it 
10Aly 





MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &. 


I om sow prepared to supply dealers and others 
w 


Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 


of all kinds. I make Qepeciadty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


= | All men seeking Health, Strengtn 
andEnergy should avoid drugging 
the stomach and send for Prof. 
MARSTON’S TREATISE, 
EN which is published especially in 

M ADE Weak, Ne 
bilitated. If you have been 
drugged and humbugged send at 
once for this FREE BOOK, 
Replete with information of value 
to young and old men. 


THE MARSTON %0. 19 Park Place, New York. 
46Al17t 
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the interests of those who are 
ryous and De~ 








The NEW Heddon Hive, 


We have made arrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and se} the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesaje 
and retail; nailed and also in the fiat. 








The e ving gives a idea of the hive, 
The b -chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus cases 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bored for wires. 

A BAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;asiatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one 

yund sections, one with wide frames and separa- 

rs, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can .be interchanged with the other 
stories, but cannot bereversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immedate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


It is absolutely essential to order one 
nalled hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat together correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make a 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


Ne. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-board, 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 


No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
Price, 82.00 each. 

No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus sto 
ries as therein described. Price, 82.50 each. 

No. 4 is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
frames with separators, which can be reversed, 
inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, 2.30 each. 

No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein described. Price, $3.00. 

No. 6 contains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price, 8.75 each. 

Those desiring the hives without the stand, honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc- 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, a8 
the case may be, at 4 cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered all at one time: For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THe 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST 


Witt be sent one year and a copy of 
the 3rd Edition of the Bee-Keepers 
pee ey on mete f of $1.50. The book 
contains 300 pages and 100 fine illustrations. 
BENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 
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